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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
Boston, June 3d, 1817- i 
Reverend Sir, 


A WE have been appointed a Committee, by the Ancient and 
onourable Artillery Company, to express to you their thanks for the very 
excellent and patriotic Sermon, which you delivered on their 180th anniver- 


sary, and to request that you will be so good as to furnish us a copy for the 
press, : 


“HE FEAR OF THE LORD FELL UPON ALL THE KINGDOMS OF 
THE LANDS THAT WERE ROUND ABOUT JUDAH, SO THAT THEY 
MADE NO WAR AGAINST JEHOSHAPHAT.” 


2 CHRONICLES, xvii. 10. 
With the highest respect, 
We haye the honour to be, ‘ 
Sir, GOODNESS is the most popular of all 
Your Gilesgate ae things, pe is the universal charm ie on those 
PEN TAR LOING, § omits ] who possess it not, and well supported piety has a 


] sacredness which will not only merit but also com- 
—— mand respect even from the unbelieving world. 
A sense of the Deity, 2 conviction of his holy proy- 

y 


Mrpererp, June 5, 1817- idence interposing in the affairs of men, is a senti- 


FEE ment congenial with human minds, in seasons of 
__THAYE reccived your communication, containing the thanks peril terrifying guilt, and binding with sanctions 
of the Ancientand Honourable Artillery Company for the Sermon, which eee x he tl f 
T delivered on their last anniversary, and, in eontomity to your request, the whole intelligent universe to the throne o God. 
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herewith transmit the manuseript for publication. These truths receive practical illustration from 


events in the time of Jehoshaphat, a pious prince 
of Judah, who inherited more than his father’s vir- 
tues, as well as his kingdom long aggrandized by 
the counsels and labours of illustrious ancestors, 
A The power of the Israelitish empire, after having 
been raised to its height by the achievements of 
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warlike David and ihe magnanimous policy of 
Solomon, had been shaken, more by the reign of 
vices than by an Egyptian army “ without number,” 
which had sacked the holy city, finding a garden 
of Eden before them but leaving a desolate wilder- 
ness behind them. The glory of the Judean king- 
dom also had been tarnished by the defection of 
the ten tribes, who never afterwards had one good 
prince oyer them, and, becoming addicted to rites 
of the grossest idolatry, left after ages awful but 
instructive lessons on the evils of national disunion, 
on the miseries ever attendant on ignorance, irre- 
ligion‘and crime. The only fair spot then on the 
globe was the little territory, of which Jerusalem 
was the metropolis, where “ things still went well,” 
to which the learned and the good of all the other 
iribes resorted as the last hope of the people of 
God, making a collection of the choicest spirits that 
then blessed the world. Jehoshaphat, having been 
a witness in the reign of his predecessors to the 
Vicissitudes of empires and the madness of ambi- 
tion, to the general yirtue added the _Vigorous 
Means of defence. Surrounded by enemies whom 
neither justice or generosity could reconcile, he 
Taised from his own little territory, made populous 
by. measures approved by all good men, more than 
a thillion of valiant soldiers. Confiding still more 
in the fayour of heaven, in giving knowledge and 
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moral principles to his subjects, he employed sev- 

eral princes as well as priests and levites to go 

throughout Judah, carrying with them the book of 
the law and teaching the people, by example and 

language urging them to act courageously, assur- 

ing them that God would “be with the good.” 

Nations near and remote, which had formerly of- 

fered them violence, were now overawed, not less 

by the numbers of men of valour than by the sacred 

principles which animated them. They had heard 

that God had taken the defence of Israel into his 
own hands, had broken the power of Egypt, had 
made the Red sea retire for their safe passage, had 
changed a wilderness of want into a region of 
abundance, had, for forty years, spread oyer them 
his cloud, a shade from the burning sun, and dis- 
playing the pillar of fire as a guide and guard, had 
led them in the midst of miracles into the land of 
promise. Their opposers had been swept away 
by an inyisible power. The fear of the Lord, more 
than the dread of heroes, fell upon their enemies, 
A conviction was felt in others, which was a de- 
fence to them, that such a nation was not to be 
conquered. To meet them was @ contest of weak- 
ness against omnipotence, of fear against confi- 
dence, of guilt against right, of man against the 
Almighty. They felt, how yenerable is goodness, 
how real is providence. 
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This portion of sacred history leads us to con- 
sider the best national defence, viz. religion with all 
its powerful restraints and sanctions associated with 
the most valuable institutions human wisdom can 
devise. In the best times of the Judean kingdom, 
we witness courage and patriotism receiving new 
energy from religious sensibility. Our revered 
forefathers wrought. wonders, when, with strone 
emotions of pious trust, they appealed to the God 
of armies for the rectitude of their designs and the 
justice of their cause. 

1. We haye mucu to value and to defend. The 
love of country, if not an original instinct, is an af. 
fection, the commencement of which is too early 
for recollection, is strengthened by every tender 
remembrance of the past, enters into every future 


plan of life, is associated with all our thoughts 
fo) > 


grows up with our faculties, and becomes a part of 


our consciousness of being. The worldis too wide 
an object for the heart; we limit our regards to 

5 fo) 
some favourite spot, where our sensibilitie 


. . . Ss may 
unite in a centre of enjoyments, 


sen oma The iron-hearted 
bandit, a victim to crime in a foreign land, turns 


his dying eyes towards his natiye Country. The 
savage, though without fixed habitation to shelter 
him, «the world all before him where to choose,” 
is attached to the place where he first saw light, 


and the bones of his fathers repose. Home is a 
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loved object; but, without patriotism, men haye no 
home ; they are aliens to nature. The inhabitants 
of every country, though too uninformed to know 
that others have greater rights, though ground to 
dust by oppression, though they have no. will but 
of those who sell them with the soil, yet these 
shadows of men haye attachments to that soil, be- 
cause tlieir Jot is there cast, because they can never 
be masters of their own destinies, because they 
have no other hopes than those lying there, and no 
interest in any country but in that whence ‘no 
traveller ever returns.” In the hemisphere of the 
East, where there is much to praise, there is more 
to bring blushes into the face of humanity, there 
is enough to “make the angels weep.” In one 
section, there are minds darker than their com- 
plexions ; in other regions, paganism exhibits: i ts 
dreadful sights ; and even the land of promise is 
become a wilderness of sin. The only bright spot, 
that of Europe, on which hope yet lingers, on which 
man has been seen most perfect, has long: been the 
hot-bed of discontented spirits, the sport of adyen- 
turers, the crater of revolutions. The pilgrims to 
the West had large hearts; like the Romney, willing 
to be taught by their enemies i anxious to leave be- 
hind them in lands of persecution every thing but 
arts and sciences, rich experience and valuable in- 
stitutions, purity of morals and the strong consola- 
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tions of a better hope. It was enouch that they 
had hands and hearts to mould into ae best forms 
the new world, which the author of nature had pre- 
pared for men of another spirit, had minds fitted to 
their condition, had assured faith that the last hope 
of liberty. would not be disappointed in the asylum 
she had sought. Our county the most 
valuable blessin ce ta 

: igs nature eyey designs for her most 
favoured children, With the experience of all for- 
mer times before them, the founders of this vast 
republick were desirous of leaving out of their es- 
tablishments nothing . 
caivenise faitrintne corruptions of ages. 
5 are rnment which has the 
singular felicity of amendment 
stant improvement, the fruit 
sult of increase of wisdom, 
visits no country enjoying 
valuable institutions, 
ing, to courts of justi 
almost every day wit 


» Susceptible of con- 
of experience: the re- 
The sun in his circuit 
More numerous or more 
= addition to seats of learn- 


ce P 
ries aad temples of worship, 
Se; z 
ment, charity turning its = hew plans of improve- 
5 Urse j 
ato new channels, 
Heneyolence making ereatey ten 
bringing aid to labour, Chter Xertions, ingenuity 
r abe cars 
successes, truth effectin Ptse ensuring fresh 


S$ Wider 


religion obtains triumph Conquests, while 


‘ S More ‘ i 
Motives more powerful, ang na es ie 
S virtu 


last 4 odie ts 
ink ea ars mind ig Cheereg with these en- 
ged views, not only because they are realized in 
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our own beloved country, but also because the 
means of improvement are boundless. We enjoy 
all that is dear to man and to the citizen, to the 
patriot and to the christian. While we possess all 
that is valuable to love and to defend, we need a 
protection to so much national treasure and glory, 

II. A strong defence is NEEDED. We have no 
security in the love of power, in the ambition of 
princes, in the jealousy of states, in oppositions of 
interests, in the rivalry of the great. A weak state, 
which has not courage enough to assert its rights 
and to defend itself, must seek other security than 
the value of its possessions and the justice of its 


cause. The possession of power is too apt to take 
of conscience as much as it 
h. At times, there is some- 
st men; and as: the na- 


away from the energy 
adds to physical strengt 


thing unreasonable in mo wate 
5 $y E - 
tional character is reached through that of individ. 


uals, so we must expect nations also will have times 
of partial unsoundness of intellect, will have sea- 


sons of pride and resentment. 4 ne 
seems to invite invasion; and the 


so much stronger 


A nation careless 


and cowardly 
more such a people have to lose, 
are the motives to spoliation and conquest. A 


state always prepared to repel insults and injuries 


places around its rights so many dangers to the 


d lawless ambition will be 


enemy, that rapacity an 
derived from fear if 


restrained from a conviction, 
2 


a Le, i Pi 
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not from principle, that aggression will cost too 
much. Extensive and constant preparations to 
meet those who are negligent of right, who 
take counsel from fear more than from eonteonds 
is a measure prescribed by a knowledge of Lute 
nature, is a policy justified by the. experience of 
ages, well calculated to lengthen out national tran- 
quillity. A state, known to be powerful by possess- 
ing the ready means of defence and by the brave- 
my of its citizens, may be more forbearine under 
injuries offered than a weak state, whose dens for- 
bearance to avenge the slightest insult or wrong 
might be construed into a sense of weakness or ne 
fear. 

sa ea tn te age nin 
crime. It is whet the Be en ay ie . 
are threatened, when there is by pameces. ae 
or safety but in resistance, whe Beek pd 
stake can have no equivalent, te, Aah si 
the Creator; and therefore lifes “or what is i tHe! 
like supreme value to us, is ndt 9 favour we aoe 
to ask of our fellow men, so much as it is a dut i 
defend it when attacked. The (Gacy: Pe 
knowing our weakness and €xposure to injur . 
seems to have put arms into our hands for self-de- 
fence; and there are times and provocations when 
they are something More or less than men who 
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will not use them. If the founders of our Repub- 
lick had not dared to be free, we should have had 
this day no Republick to defend; no immunities 
but in the grant of a sovereign whom we should 
never see; and this whole Continent would not 
have had one nation on it but what was governed 
by those who never came within three thousand 
miles of it. The law of self preservation does not 
need to be written, because it is felt; and men 


need reason to restrain, more than to excite pas- 
There is a dis- 


o wonder then 


sions which lead to brutal force. 
cordancy in the very elements; 2 


we find itin men and nations. When guilt enter- 


ed paradise, the flaming sword of Cherubim was 


necessary to guard from the ravages it would make 
on all that was valuable. ¢ 
Life, and the rights that make it worth haying, 
recious:in thé estimate of the Creator, that 
he has furnished every being with yenbioratnientsl of 
self-protection, which last as long 25 life itself. The 
on which you tread, would convince you, 
that it has the courage ofa 
uties are heightened 


are so p: 


worm, 
jf it had the strength, 
The rose, whose bea 
by its blushes, has its thorns to guard Aine the 
rudeness of the thoughtless spoiler. nere is no 
on why man should be excepted from this law 
ings else; why he may 
s for his own safety; 


giant. 


reas 
of nature prevailing in all th 


not employ his own power 
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unless we suppose the greatest blessings require 
the least protection. Defensive measures accord 
with the common sense of mankind; and a deep 
conviction, that this universal right of resistance to 
wrong was possessed by every sovercien nation on 
earth, is a sentiment which has made statesmen, 
heroes and patriots, who have ever been the theme 
of the poet’s song, the historian’s eulogy and man’s 
admiration. 

Nor does Revelation appear to condemn the use 
of force to protect right. Abraham, Moses and 
David, as well as many other worthies on sacred 
record, were often in the martial field, never hesi- 
tated to defend what God and nature and right 
had committed to them as most valuable. Often, 
they were commissioned by Deity, were mere in- 
struments to execute the dreadful judgments of the 

great avenger of wrongs; and are not to be imita- 
ted, without a proof of being vested with the same 
authority. A contest by animal force is, however, 
apt to generate those lusts and passions which 
constitute a worse war on the soul than on the en- 
emy, eyer condemned by the rules of christian ee 
rity and charity. Often, nations might begin with 
amicable adjustment, where they must end, unless 
hostility be eternal. As christianity contemplates 
our continuance in the world as It is, and as we 
must live among men as they 2? SQ we ought to 


. which have not in view that benevo 
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strive to produce perfection by degrees rather than 
ever expect to find it at once. Since no pursuit in 
life necessarily excludes the exercise and the acis 
of goodness. St. John required of soldiers, not to 
quit the profession of arms, but to beware of the 
vices, of which that profession was accused. It 
was a Roman centurion on whom our Saviour pro- 


nounced the eulogy, that he had “not found so 


great faith, no, not in Israel2? The first Gentile 


convert ever received into the christian church was 
an officer of the same grade in the Italian band. 
When speaking of wars and rumours of wars, the 
teacher from heaven declared, that “ such things 
must needs be.” Ifhis kingdom were of this world, 


Bet adn ek Bye in its defence. 
he said his disciples would fight 3n ie ties 
3 g G i ce} ? 
] 7 1] authorize acts © 
But no licence given will a SERS 
3 z 4 e s and the ca- 
ject of which is to terminate disputes ® 
Jamities they bring. 


: z . sive One- Its 
Every just war is said to be @ defe 


and reparation. It 
is employed 


. " * 4 rit 
objects are precaution, secul y 


id BRNcé a power, whose excess 
would B P 3 Im others. A wrong use of 


s to expend resource OP unworthy objects, 
ents, or to take from 
s essential to enjoy- 
they can be to our- 
“yaise the 


to threaten or to overwhe 


ower 


um 
or to procure personal emol 


misfortune and weakness right 
as valuable to others a5 


ents, ea 
2 mbitious t? 


selves: Were nations a 


. greatest quantity of happiness out of a given terri- 


yy? 
tory,” and never to separate “ national honour from” 


national interest,” a new era would soon be reck- 
oned, a paradise would soon bloom anew amon 
men. But the history of nations is a record of fax 
other motives and maxims. The world is govern- 
ed by a yery slender thread, and a few ‘vdivicuales 
da sha ee give direction to its mighty affainet 
bela ny interests are always afloat, no won- 
ere are those who make use of that tide in 

the affairs of men, which leads on to fortune. A- 
on the grand disturbers of our world wisdom 
a : rae (gabe happy to escape, by the utmost 
» the conspiracy of the few against the 

many. They know little of men or of st dite who 


do hot also know ip Vi 
hat on all our gl y 
t fe} we need a 
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Religion is the most powerful principle that ever 
supplies motives the 


operates on human hearts, 
n to the ac- 


most influential, and awakes attentio 
tions of every day, because their consequences will 
be everlasting. It obtains entire possession of the 
soul, purifies that secret sprmg of desires which 
soon grow into actions, while, with the eye of faith 
on God and futurity, there is perceived equal rea- 
son for the practice of goodness in private as in 
publick. As far as rules can go, it tends to the pa- 
cification of the world by teaching its believers to 
be meek and humble, to give none offence, to prefer 
pone personal convenience to 


others in love, to post 
to overcome evil with 


higher general interests, 
oood, to be ready to be reconciled, and jos the 
DS 

promises of future rewards to present acts of mer- 
cy and beneficence. There need be no suspicion 


that such a religion is not divine, when it is every 


I, Th 
© CHRISTIAN RELIG in re- . 
straints and sancti Siege aO3s powenfal in re Be worthy of being so. 
leading to th as i its spirit and tendency The spirit of christianity is favourable to the 
8 e most valuable instituti / Rao nmdikg oA 
itutions, creates the improvements abounding in civil society. Heathen 


b . 
a national defence. The spirit of the gospel is 
ogether pacifick. Were its benevolent temper to 


be : 
0 : . ae 
nce universal, were its gentle spirit once to ac- 


ete with ignorance and superstition, 
d horrid rites, the abhorrence of 


God and punity- In going from pagan countries 


lands are reph 
with crimes al) 


_ 0 een a sin 


ristian lands, you seem io step from a wilder- 
of God. The difference marks 


e of the christian religion in 
f mankind and carrying 
> 


tuat Gosek 
ee individual, were rulers and empires di- into ch 
e i = eee 
ts by its rules, the causes of irritation and of- ness into the garden 
1c} < . 
8 would be atan end. Something better than the benign influenc 


& gol : fe 
golden age would begin to run. meliorating ihe condition ©: 


a Se EE . - eur wee 
4 en ie 


a = 
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improvements into human institutions, thus bene~ 
fitting men in two worlds. 

National reputation is national power. A peo- 
ple, known to have courage and love of country, 
to be enlightened and free, to possess the arts and 
sciences, to haye good laws and moral principles, is 
already strong by the force of opinion. At the 
close of our glorious revolution, not a nation on 
earth would haye been willing to have come within 
the hostile reach of such heroes as had just made 
themselves free, because they dared it; and dared 
it, because it was right. ; 

The christian spirit is magnanimous. Tt is willing to 
beand todo good in secret, withoutany share of that 
applause which the world would give. Christians 
act on the broad principle, that the enjoyments of 
virtue are increased, like the powers of the magnet, 
by being communicated. With souls swallowed up 
in attention to interests which are eternal, eager- 
ness for honours and excessive desires for profits 
are chastened, and they rejoice when there are 
multitudes by whom the publick can be served. 
Personal enemies may exist, but the only revenge, 
which christians will take, is, by being better than 
they. The love of country will be enlarged by 
the charity of the gospel, so that every land will be 
the object of tender regard, _ in every human 
being, christian philanthropists will see a brother. 
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Real christians have large hearts. They do not 
live for themselves, but strive to benefit posterity. 
A few useful things can reach all future aoe 
‘anda few individuals have done ‘the most of what 
ae done. Had Bacon, Newton and Locke, 
has pitts others never lived, little light might 
andi ed on the wide fields of science. Had 
we nae been such men as Moses and Paul only, 
os ]d have been in a very different state, 
o what others have done for us, that 
that we have a bible in our 


h 


there Pe 
religion WO" 
eis owns § 

pot pagans, ' 
have religious hopes in our hearts, 


little would have been 


are i 
Ww 
S> was exertions alone, 
By ou 1. We are reaping what others ae sown, 
eftectet- came into existence. Posterity likewise 
pefore we natant and future generations will 
ust sie ndition in which we place them. Our 
pe in the vil be repeated, our examples remember. 
ee ustoms continued, to affect others more 
ed ne ih - to give a turn to pian Sie wrap 
thap ourse a roceeds a step further, and strives to 
{iaD good se gait that shall ie Be end, 
jJead others t to look for the bemgn influence of 
‘e are 4p d principles where they are 
mpers i The history of sovereigns, 
; mblies, of the conduct of 
ies, of intrigues at home, ig 


rely temporal. Butthe great. 


row 
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est power of religion is felt in the silence of private 
life, in the unnoticed obscurity of humble stations, in 
giving comfort to the afflicted part of our race who 
have no other comfort, in carrying tranquillity into 
the thoughts of millions, unknown to human records 
which pass over the good in silence and emblazon 
the great. 

Christianity is auspicious to civil Liberty. In the 
assurance that every christian, however humble, may 
have a kingdom, an imperishable crown in heaven, 
the highest interests of time, the subjects of conten- 
a and rivalship among men, must sink into a 
diminished size. Frequent yecurrence to the 
thought that all men are equally related to the 
Deity as his offspring, partake of one common na- 
ture, are liable to the same evils, are passing to the 
Same world of spirits, and are heirs of the like pre- 
Clous hopes, serves to repress pride, to smooth the 
@sperities of life, to make us treat all men with the 
love due to brethren of the same great family. 
Taught from the same volume of truth, worship- 
Ping the common Father of all, one day in seven 
®ppearing together, the distinctions among men be- 
Come Jess oppressive, the rich fee] sympathy, the 
Poor Jook up, and all are reminded of the day 
When moral worth shall make the only difference. 

The spirit of christianity is no less fayourable to 
teligious Jiberty- It is painful to peyiew the er- 


| 
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yours, the crimes and the wretchedness of days of 
persecution. Unvwillingness to leave opinions free, 
aspersions cast on those who use their best facul- 
ties in discovering truth in which all are equally 
interested, and efforts to separate brethren from 
the fellowship of saints and the courtesies of life, 
are all tendencies to renew the same scenes, and 
to put into the mouths of the common enemies of 
all religion the bitter taunt, that“ christians haye 
just religion enough to hate one another heartily.” 
But Christ has given his followers @ liberty where- 
with he has made them free. He has made known . 
to us but one Master in heaven, to whom we are to 
stand or fall. We never put our souls into com- 
mon stock; and, before others exercise lordship 
over our faith, let them first prove that they can 
be answerable for the consequences of errour in 
that great day when each must give account of 
himself to the judge of the quick and of the dead. 
Christian institutions, though they have not ef= 
fected every thing, yet have done much. They 
have put many restraints upod mankind when they 
have not wholly reformed them, and have cherished 
goodness in the silence of retirement. They have 
diminished the ferocity and the numbers of wars. 
Cesar, during his campaigns in Gaul only, ‘took 
eight hundred cities or towns, subdued three hun- 
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dred nations, and destroyed more than a million of 


men, and afterwards overturned the liberty of his 
country. In nine years, Mahomet was in eight gen- 
eral engagements, and undertook fifty enterprises, 
from which we may form some estimate of what he 
effected in his whole life of guilty activity. Sacred 
history relates that Jeroboam king of Israel had 
five hundred thousand men slain in one batile. It 
18 Not easy to conceive the carnage of armies like 
those of Asa and Zerah, of which one million five 
hundred and eighty thousand men were brought 
into a single engagement. Itis the grand aim of 
christianity to subdue those lusts and passions from 

which come wars and fightings. Already, it has 

Mitigated the treatment of captives, prevented the 

€xposure of human beings, restrained licentiousness, 

put an end to Roman slavery, to the combats of 
gladiators and the impurities of religious rites. It 

has enjoined a day of weekly rest for the Jaborious 

Part of creation, has formed numerous establish- 

Tents for sickness and want, and is stil] making @ 

glorious attempt to meliorate the condition of the 

whole world, 

The religion of Christ is rich in promises to fu- 
tre times, Faith looks forward to the period 
When the weapons of destruction shall be formed 
to the instruments of peaceful husbandry, whe? 
Men shall learn war no more, when knowledge 
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shall cover the whole earth, and when the taberna- 
cle of God shall be with men. As a proof that-all 
this may be no fiction, a similar event has already 
taken place. In a few years, the christian religion, 
at first, was seen reforming the world, spreading 
from the banks of Jordan to the banks of the Ti- 
ber and Thames, from the holy hill of Zion to the 
burning sands of Africa, to the fertile plains of 
Asia, to the splendid cities of Europe, penrying 
light into the cottages of the poor, new wisdom in- 
to the schools of philosophers, and waving the ban- 
ners of the cross on the palace of the Cesar. We 
also behold the rapid progress of evangelical light, 
charity and beneficence. New expedients are em- 
ployed, christian intercourse 18 extended, wealth is 
seen casting much into the t 


millions on either side the , 
than ever, that “it is more blessed to give than to 
? 


receive.” Not one good wish, will evel Be wholly. 
lost, since it gratifies the heart of him who indulges 
it. Every wade feeling; every good Bean) NEY, 
degree of improvement, are so many pa rentees se 
wards perfection. If societies, of limited extent, 
May not effect the pacification of the world, they 
will do munch good, will swell the rising tide of 
S00d-will towards men If the “ holy alliance ” of 
European rulers cannot effect all they appear ‘6 
wish, yet a proof will be given of their conviction, 


reasury of means, and 
Atlantic know, better 
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that the rules of the gospel system are worthy of 
being the great, pacifick principles which ought to 
animate sovereigns as well as subjects, and to direct 
the entire policy of all human affairs. Were each 
one of our race to do his part to aid the work of 
beneficence and the progress of general improve- 
ment, the millennium of the prophets would not long 
be deemed the fiction of poets. 

This subject will teach us, that whatever pro- 
motes knowledge, moral principles and religious 
sanctions is a part of the national defence. Vice has 
in it all the seeds of insubordination and disorder. 
There can be no security to our rights, where 
there is nothing solemn and divine to bind men to 
duty. On this persuasion our forefathers acted, 
when they originated the institutions which have 
eminently advanced the glory of our growing Re- 
publick. We need not the aid of innovation, be- 
Cause we may well be satisfied with what made 
our ancestors virtuous, contented and happy: Our 
Country, if not a primitive Eden, is one of the most 
favoured regions of the whole globe. Past calami- 
ties have taught all nations the most impressive les- 
Sons, which calamities only could teach, which ex- 
Perience only could credit. But the storms which 
had filled the earth with dismay, have been heard 
by us at a distance chiefly, and even these, at length, 
have rocked themselves to rest. . ; 
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lt affords us great satisfaction, GENTLEMEN OF 
vais Ancinnr anp Honovraste Arrittery Com- 
PANY, to witness the continuance of one of the old- 
est institutions in our country, one that is almost 
coeval with the landing of the pious pilgrims of the 
West. In the vicissitudes of human affairs, it is sel- 
dom we behold any thing, which has escaped the 
ravages of all-destroying time for the long period 
of one hundred and eighty years- Formed in a 
time of great perils from the savage foes of the 
wilderness, it has ever since lent its aid to the com- 
mon defence, It was first to erect the standard of 
American liberty, it took the lead in the military 
Preparations of the revolution, and has always been 
prompt to support whatsoever is dear both to pa- 
irlotism and piety. As it was from the beginning 
©oMPosed of some of the first men in the colony, 
sovernment, no doubt, by the privileges it granted, 
intended to bestow distinguishing honours on its 
defenders, to form a nursery of soldiers by exam- 
ples of military discipline, to show to posterity that 
the militia were the safest guardians of freedom, to 
Prepare leaders of skill for future exigences, to 
render arms, in defence of right glorious, and to 
evince that dexterity in tacticks may be so acquir- 
ed as to Prove the best protection of a free state 
by other than by permanent troops. Experiment 
has more than fulfilled expectation In no country 
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is the military spirit more general, more honoura- 
ble, or more patriotick. There can be no fear of 
a Preetorian band like that at Rome, or of the Tem- 
plars in Europe; because the defenders of the soil 
are its owners, the soldier is lost in the citizen, the 
interests which require defence are the same to 
both, and the annual ‘return of officers into the 
ranks, while it cherishes the sentiment of civil 
equality, shows that any station is honourable by 
which the publick is served. The wisdom of the 
founders of this Commonwealth is justified by their 
sons in the continuance of their institutions, now 
become venerable by age. Many of your prede- 
cessors stood high on the list of fame, and will have 
as Conspicuous a place on the tablet of merit. Your 
anniversary has not only given cheerfulness and 
splendor to the day, but also has always joined the 
offerings of piety with the profession of arms, never 
forgetting the christian 10 the soldier, Though 
peace has widely blessed the world, yet such is hu- 
man corruption, such are she) changes of men 
or measures, such the competitions and interests, 
the thirst for glory or for dominion, that itis impos- 
sible for human judgment to foresee how goon this 
repose may be disturbed. The best security for 
peace is always to be prepared for its reyerse, In 
either event, committing OUT Cause to the care of 
the Supreme Ruler of the world, we haye confi- 
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dence that, animated’ by your examples of piety 
united with patriotism, our loved homes, our altars 
of religion, our liberties, all that is precious to men, 
to citizens and to christians, will ever find support 
and safety in the courage and yirtues of those who + 
succeed the founders of our Republick. 

-While. we, my hearers, are all grateful for the. 
prosperity that ever comes to our lot, let us be al- 
so mindful, that the christian life is a warfare, that 
each one has many spiritual enemies to combat and 
to vanquish. We have to subdue the force of pas- 
SION, so often found too strong for reason; we have 
to conquer sin, to which so many have have fallen 
victims ; we have to overcome the world, to which. 
s° Many have been in slavery. The whole armour 
of God will be necessary for defence and for yicto- 
ry: But we need not be dismayed. We do not 
war in our own strength. We are almost within 
hearing, too, of the shouts of those, who were men 
of like passions and imperfections as ourselves, who 
have already overcome. We have every thing to 
$10; our weapons are not carnal, our leader is the 
captain of salvation, who, haying loved us, and giy- 
e0 himself for us, can make us more than conquer- 
ors. 


AMEN. 


Brig. Gen. Henry A. 5. ‘Dustaoeee Captain. 
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